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HOW MEMBERS SUPPORTED PARTY MAJORITIES IN 1961 


In the traditional] examination of the number of times 
a majority of voting Democrats in Congress opposed a 
majority of voting Republicans, partisanship along strictly 
party lines -- called ‘‘Party Unity’’ -- increased in 1961 
over past first-year Congresses. 


Party majorities opposed each other on 58 percent 
of the 320 roll calls in1961, as compared with 42 percent 
opposition along party lines in 1960 and 50 percent in 
1959 (see chart). 


Democrats won 151 of these Party Unity votes, 43 
in the House and 108 in the Senate. Republicans scored 
34 wins, 15 in the House and 19 in the Senate. 


Party Discipline 


Pulling against strict party discipline in Congress 
are ‘‘liberal’’ and ‘‘conservative’’ philosophies as well as 
sectional interests. To examine these, CQ developed two 
other voting studies, Conservative Coalition and Partisan 
Support, in which three major Congressional blocs were 
identified, Republicans, Northern Democrats and Southern 
Democrats. Some indication of how these groups interact 
in voting patterns is found in these summaries: 


Of the 43 Democratic Party Unity victories in the 
House, 36 also were Democratic Partisan Support vic- 
tories; that is, occasions when a majority of Northern 
Democrats joined a majority of Southern Democrats in 
defeating a majority of Republicans. And six of them 
were victories against the Conservative Coalition for the 
Northern Democrats, when they defeated a combination of 
the majorities of the Southern Democrats and the Repub- 
licans. The remaining vote involved a split among the 
Democrats, when a majority of the Northern Democrats 
joined a majority of the Republicans but weredefeated by 
the Southern Democrats, who carried with them the major- 
ity of the Democratic party. 


Similarly, the 108 Democratic party victories in the 
Senate included 71 Partisan Support victories for the two 
Democratic blocs against the Republicans, and 34 were 
victories against the Conservative Coalition, where the 
Northern Democrats provided the main Party Unity 
strength to beat both Southern Democrats and Repub- 
licans, One vote involved the North-South Democratic 
split and there were two votes in which one of the blocs 
was tied, 


The 15 Republican Party Unity victories in the 
House came as follows: 4 from Partisan Support vic- 
tories and 11 from Conservative Coalition victories. 


In the Senate, the Republicans’ 19 Party Unity 
victories included 4 Partisan Support victories and 15 
Conservative Coalition victories. 


(For the Partisan Support Study, see Weekly Report 
p. 1877. For the Conservative Coalition study, see p. 1796.) 








Definitions 


@ PARTY UNITY ROLL CALLS -- Roll-call votes 
that split the parties, a majority of voting Democrats 
opposing a majority of voting Republicans, Roll calls 
on which either party divides evenly are excluded. 


@ PARTY UNITY SCORES -- Percentage of Party 
Unity roll calls on which a Member votes ‘‘yea’’ or 
“‘nay’’ in agreement with a majority of his party. 
Failures to vote, even if a Member announces his 
stand, lower his score. (For names of Members 
missing one or more 1961 roll calls because of their 
illness or illness or death in their families, see 
Weekly Report p. 1803, 1804.) 


@ OPPOSITION TO PARTY SCORES -- Percentage 
of Party Unity roll calls on which a Member votes 
‘*yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in disagreement with a majority of 
his party. A Member’s Party Unity and Opposition 
to Party scores add to 100 percent only if he voted 
on all Party Unity roll calls, 











Individual Performances 


The average Democrat in Congress in 1961 stuck with 
his party’s position, when the majority opposed the 
majority of Republicans, 71 percent of the time; the 
average Republican displayed Party Unity 72 percent of 
the time, This differs only slightly from the average 
Democrat’s and the average Republican’s behavior when 
measured in the Partisan Support study. When the 
majority of Northern Democrats joined the majority of 
Southern Democrats against the majority of Republicans, 
the average Democrat went along with his party’s two 
blocs 76 percent of the time and the average Republican 
opposed them 71 percent of the time. 


As in the Partisan Support Study, two Senate Demo- 
crats (Thurmond, S.C. and Lausche, Ohio) stood out in 
opposing their party’s position in the Party Unity roll 
calls. Thurmond voted in opposition to the Democrats 
84 percent of the time and Lausche 69 percent. Similarly, 
among Republicans, Sens. Javits (N.Y.) and Case (N.J.) 
lead the others in opposing their party’s position in both 
studies. Javits voted 67 percent of the time against his 
party in the Party Unity study and Case, 63 percent. 


In the House, the same Southern Democrats (Haley, 
Fla.; Dowdy, Texas; Dorn, S.C.; Kitchin, N.C.; Tuck, Va.) 
lead in opposing their party’s position in the Party Unity 
study as were found to be in opposition to the two Demo- 
cratic blocs in the Partisan Support study. Among 
Republicans in the House, Merrow (N.H.) remained high 
in opposition to his party in both studies. 
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Party Unity Scoreboard 


The table below shows the proportion of Party Unity 
roll calls in 1961, 1960, 1959, 1958 and 1957. 








Total Party Unity Percent 
Roll Calls Roll Calls of Total 
1961 
BOTH CHAMBERS 320 185 58% 
Senate 204 127 62 
House 116 58 50 
1960 
BOTH CHAMBERS 300 125 42%, 
Senate 207 76 37 
House 93 49 53 
1959 
BOTH CHAMBERS 302 151 50% 
Senate 215 103 48 
House 87 48 55 
1958 
BOTH CHAMBERS 293 124 42% 
Senate 200 87 44 
House 93 37 40 
1957 
BOTH CHAMBERS 207 97 47%, 
Senate 107 38 36 
House 100 59 59 
1961 Victories, Defeats 
Senate House Total 
Dems Won, GOP Lost 108 43 151 
GOP Won, Dems Lost 19 15 34 
Dems Voted Unanimously 4 2 2 
GOP Voted Unanimously 9 4 2 


Party Scores 


Party Unity and Opposition to Party scores below are 
composites of individual scores, and show the percentage 
of time the average Democrat and Republican voted with 
his party majority in disagreement with the other party’s 
majority. Failures to vote tend to lower both Party Unity 
and Opposition to Party scores. 











1961 | i“ CONGRESS 
DEM. GOP DEM, GOP 
PARTY UNITY 
Both Chambers 71% 72% 70% 72% 
Senate 69 68 64 69 
House 72 73 72 73 
OPPOSITION TO PARTY 
Both Chambers 18% 17% 19%, 18% 
Senate 19 19 21 20 
House 17 16 18 18 


Regional Scores 
Party Unity Scores, by region, for 1961: 





DEMOCRATS East West South Midwest 
Both Chambers 81% 82% 56% 81% 
Senate 82 78 5l 77 
House 80 86 58 83 

REPUBLICANS 
Both Chambers 66% 73% 73% 77% 
Senate 61 74 58 75 
House 68 72 82 77 
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Opposition to Party scores, by region, for 1961: 











DEMOCRATS East West South Midwest 
Both Chambers 9% 6% 32%, 10% 
Senate 9 7 37 13 
House 9 5 29 8 

REPUBLICANS 
Both Chambers 23 15 18 12 
Senate 26 14 24 ll 
House 21 16 14 13 


Individual Scores 


Highest Party Unity scores -- those who voted with 
their party majority most consistently in 1961: 


SENATE 
Democrats Republicans 
Jackson (Wash,) 96% Dworshak (Idaho) 94%, 
McNamara (Mich.) 96 Curtis (Neb.) 91 
Metcalf (Mont.) 94 Cotton (N.H.) 91 
Byrd (W.Va.) 92 Mundt (S.D.) 91 
Humphrey (Minn.) 92 Williams (Del.) 91 
McGee (Wyo.) 90 Bennett (Utah) 90 
Hill (Ala.) 90 
HOUSE 
Democrats Republicans 

Karsten (Mo.) 98% Ray (N.Y.) 100%, 
Friedel (Md.) 98 Taber (N.Y.) 95 
Elliott (Ala.) 98 Schadeberg (Wis.) 93 
Pucinski (II1.) 97 Jonas (N.C.) 93 
Murphy (IIl.) 97 King (N.Y.) 93 
Price (Ill.) 97 Bruce (Ind.) 93 
Johnson (Calif.) 97 Goodling (Pa.) 91 
McFall (Calif.) 97 Clancy (Ohio) 91 
King (Calif.) 97 Ashbrook (Ohio) 91 

Hoffman (I11.) 91 


Rousselot (Calif.) 91 


Highest Opposition to Party scorers --those who 
voted against their party majority most consistently 
in 1961: 





SENATE 
Democrats Republicans 
Thurmond (S.C.) 84%, Javits (N.Y.) 67% 
Lausche (Ohio) 69 Case (N.J.) 63 
Holland (Fla.) 66 Aiken (Vt.) 44 
Byrd (Va.) 61 Keating (N.Y.) 40 
Russell (Ga.) 61 Cooper (Ky.) 39 
McClellan (Ark.) 59 Wiley (Wis.) 39 
Robertson (Va.) 57 Smith (Maine) 35 
Fong (Hawaii) 35 
HOUSE 
Democrats Republicans 
Haley (Fla.) 76% Merrow (N.H.) 55% 
Dowdy Texas) 71 Halpern (N.Y.) 48 
Dorn (S.C.) 71 Seely-Brown (Conn.) 41 
Kitchin (N.C.) 67 Chenoweth (Colo.) 41 
Tuck (Va.) 66 Corbett (Pa.) 41 
Ashmore (S.C.) 64 Lindsay (N.Y.) 41 
Davis, J.C. (Ga.) 62 Wallhauser (N.J.) 38 
Winstead (Miss.) 62 Dwyer (N.J.) 38 
Saylor (Pa.) 38 
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Party Unity-Opposition Scores 


House Party Unity - 1961 and 86th Congress 


1. PARTY UNITY, 1961. Percentage of 58 House Party Unity roll 3. PARTY UNITY, 86th Congress. Percentage of 97 House Party 
calls in 1961 on which Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ Unity roll calls in 1959 and 1960 on which Representative voted 
in agreement with a majority of his party. (Party Unity roll “‘yea"’ or ‘‘nay’’ in agreement with the majority of his party. 
calls are those on which a majority of voting Democrats 


opposed a majority of voting Republicans. Failures to vote 


lower both Party Unity and Party Opposition scores.) 
4. PARTY OPPOSITION, 86th Congress. Percentage of 97 Hlouse 


2. PARTY OPPOSITION, 1961. Percentage of 58 House Party Party Unity roll calls in 1959 and 1960 on which Representa- 
Unity roll calls in 1961 on which Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ tive voied ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in disagreement with a majority 
or ‘‘nay’’ in disagreement with a majority of his party. of his party. 

HEADNOTES 


*Not eligible for all 58 Party Unity roll-calls in 1961. 
--Not a Representative during the 86th Congress. 
t Not eligible for all Party Unity roll-calls during the 86th 
Congress. 
#Party Unity score for 1960 only. 
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Party Unity-Opposition Scores 
Senate Party Unity -- 1961 and 86th Congress 


1. PARTY UNITY, 1961. Percentage of 127Senate Party Unity 3. PARTY UNITY, 86th Congress. Percentage of 179 Senate 
roll calls in 1961 on which Senator voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay”’ in. Party Unity roll calls in 1959 and 1960 on which Senator voted 
agreement with a majority of his party. (Party Unity roll “*yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in agreement with a majority of his party. 





calls are those on which a majority of voting Democrats 
opposeu a majority of voting Republicans, Failures to vote 


lower both Party Unity and Party Opposition scores.) 
4. PARTY OPPOSITION, 86th Congress. Percentage of 179 Senate 


2. PARTY OPPOSITION, 1961. Percentage of 127 Senate Party Party Unity roll calls in 1959 and 1960 on which Senator voted 
Unity roll calls in 1961 on which Senator voted ‘‘yea’’ or *‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay”’ in disagreement with a majority of his party. 


‘‘nay”’ in disagreement with a majority of his party. 


HEADNOTES 


*Not eligible for all 127 Party Unity roll-calls in 1961. 
--Not a Senator during the 86th Congress. 
t Not eligible for all Party Unity roll-calls during the 86th 
Congress. 
#Party Unity score while serving as a Member of the House. 
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UNUSUAL COALITION EYES RAINS FOR SPEAKER 


Undercover sentiment against the almost certain 
election of Rep. John W. McCormack (D Mass.) as 
Speaker, has led some House democrats to move toward 
an unusual ‘‘Southern conservative - Northern liberal coal- 
ition.’’ Both groups, each with its own purposes, are 
said to be gathering support for Rep. Albert Rains (D 
Ala.), who Nov. 20 said he was ‘‘seriously considering’’ 
running for the Speakership against McCormack. (Weekly 
Report p. 1893) 

Reasons for support of Rains by such politically 
divergent factions appear to be somewhat contradictory. 
Some members back Rains, a Baptist, because they are 
reluctant to have McCormack, a Catholic, as Speaker of 
the House, when both the Presidency and the Majority 
Leadership of the Senate are already held by Catholics. 
They also reportedly feel that McCormack has been 
sometimes too sensitive to the views of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, They cite the school aid fight in the 
House this year when McCormack as House Majority 
Leader, supported aid to parochial schools in opposition 
to the President’s proposals. 

Rains’ Southern backers are said to be anxious to 
have as Speaker someone more amenable to their views 
than McCormack. They maintain that Rep. Howard W, 
Smith (D Va.) did not speak for the majority of Southern 
members when he gave his support to McCormack. These 
Southerners reportedly feel that McCormack’s liberal 
views, particularly on civil rights, and his possible 
advocacy of a tighter, more liberal party discipline would 
mitigate against a working relationship between them and 
the Speaker. Also, personal apathy toward McCormack 
on the part of some Democratic members is not to be 
discounted, according to some observers. 

On the other hand, some members of the liberal 
Democratic Study Group opposing McCormack are said to 
believe that he would not be able toestablish and maintain 
an effective leadership in getting liberal legislation 
through the House. They also cite his failure to back 
the President in the school aid fight. They feel that 
Rains’ record, outside of civil rights, has been ‘‘liberal’’ 
enough to be acceptable. Rains’ leadership qualities, 
according to the liberals, were aptly demonstrated when 
he steered the 1959 housing bill through the House after 
President Eisenhower had vetoed two earlier versions. 
They also point tohis performance in handling the housing 
aid bill in the last session of Congress. 

The liberals’ most significant objective, many be- 
lieve, is to strike a blow at the tradition of automatic 
progression through party offices up to the Speaker’s 
chair. This would supposedly facilitate the election of 
Rep. Richard Bolling (D Mo.) as Majority Leader over 
Majority Whip Carl Albert (D Okla.), even if the Rains 
drive were unsuccessful, Bolling, it is felt, would also 
help to supply the strong liberal leadership the Study Group 
members have been seeking. (Weekly Report p. 1893) 

Although leaders of the anti-McCormack movement 
admit their chances of having Rains elected Speaker are 
still slim, they say their eventual success depends upon 
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a number of possible eventualities. If Rains decides to 
make an open try for the Speakership, his supporters 
will attempt to establish a secret ballot for the election 
of party leaders at the Democratic caucus in January. 
They believe that such a secret ballot is essential to 
Rains’ cause because Northern liberals would be loath 
to make public their support for a signer of the ‘‘Southern 
Manifesto’’ against the Supreme Court’s school desegre- 
gation decision, 

Rains’ supporters are also somewhat hopeful of 
getting some form of support for their candidate from 
the White House. They feel that ifthey can gather enough 
support before January, the Administration might abandon 
its neutrality toward the House leadership fight and give 
some form of support to Rains, Rains’ backers cite the 
reported coolness between the President and McCormack 
as a basis for their supposition. (Weekly Report p. 1732) 

Rains currently is making a number of speeches in 
Northern states which he may be using as a sounding 
board for his chances. His backers expect a definite 
statement concerning his candidacy after his series of 
speeches is completed around mid-December, 


Voting Records 


A comparison of McCormack’s and Rains voting 
records shows significant similarities and differences, 
During the last session of Congress, a Congressional 
Quarterly analysis shows, both men voted for a Larger 
Federal Role on all 10 roll-call votes involved in the 
study, for scores of 100 percent. 

During the Eisenhower Administration, the Adminis- 
tration Support and Opposition scores of both men -- which 
measure the percentage of times a Member supported or 
opposed the Presidential position on roll-call votes -- 
were relatively close, In the 1961 session of Congress, 
McCormack’s Kennedy Administration Support score was 
95 percent, with no votes in Opposition, while Rains’ 
Kennedy Support score was 60 percent; he missed a num- 
ber of roll calls. Rains’ Kennedy Opposition score 
during 1961 was 3 percent. 

McCormack’s Party Unity and Party Opposition 
scores, which measure the percentage of times a Member 
voted with or against the majority of his party on roll- 
call votes when his party opposed the stand taken by a 
majority of the Republicans, during 1961 were 93 percent 
and 5 percent, respectively. Rains’ similar scores for 
the same period were 53 percent and 2 percent; he 
missed 26 of the 58 pertinent roll calls. 

In their Conservative Coalition Support and Opposi- 
tion scores, there also is an appreciable difference. 
These scores measure the percentage of times a Member 
supported or opposed the stand of Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats when they formed a coalition against 
Northern Democrats on roll-call votes. During 1961, 
McCormack voted against the Conservative Coalition 87 
percent of the time and supported it 9 percent of the time. 
Rains’ Support score was 22 percent, while he opposed 
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McCormack, Rains Comparison - 2 


the Coalition on 30 percent of the pertinent roll-call 
votes. Again Rains missed a number of roll calls. 


Key Votes 


Of the 23 key votes upon which McCormack and 
Rains have disagreed over the last 10 years, seven have 
been on civil and states rights matters. In each case, 
McCormack was for strengthening such legislation, while 
Rains opposed it. On four occasions, Rains opposed 
statehood for Hawaii or Alaska, while McCormack voted 
for the measures. McCormack supported federal aid 
for school and highway construction on three occasions, 
while Rains was opposed, In 1959, McCormack voted 
against the Landrum-Griffin Labor Reform bill, while 
Rains voted for the measure. 


Following is a list by year, for the last 10 years, of 
the key votes upon which McCormack and Rains have 
differed: 

1961 -- None, 

1960 -- Amendment to Civil Rights Act of 1960 
providing court-appointed referees to help Negroes vote. 
McCormack - yea; Rains - nay. 

Passage of Foreign Investment Incentive Tax Act of 
1960 deferring taxes on earnings of U.S. owned foreign 
corporations until money was returned to this country. 
McCormack - yea; Rains - nay. 

Passage of School Construction Assistance Act of 
1960. McCormack - yea; Rains - nay. 

Resolution citing S, Sloan Colt, chairman of N.Y. Port 
Authority for contempt of Congress for refusalto furnish 
subpenaed documents to the House Judiciary Antitrust 
Subcommittee. McCormack - yea; Rains - nay. 

1959 -- Passage of the Hawaii statehood bill. 
McCormack - yea; Rains - nay. 

Passage of the Landrum-Griffin Labor Reform Bill. 
McCormack - nay; Rains - yea, On the question of 
substituting the stricter Landrum-Griffin bill for the 
milder committee approved version, however, both men 
voted nay. 

Bill to permit federal courts to strike down state 
laws under the preemption doctrine only if Congress has 
expressed its intent to preempt the field of legislation 


or if state and federal laws were in irreconcilable 
conflict. McCormack - nay; Rains - yea. 

1958 -- Passage of Alaska 
McCormack - yea; Rains - nay. 

Bill limiting federal court action similar to 1959 
bill, McCormack - nay; Rains - yea. 

1957 -- Amendment to Civil Rights Act of 1957 
providing jury trials for those indicted for contempt of 
court in civil rights cases. McCormack - nay; Rains - 
yea. 

Passage of Civil Rights Act of 1957. McCormack - 
yea; Rains - nay. 

1956 -- Powell amendment to School Aid bill denying 
federal funds to states not complying with decisions of 
Supreme Court. McCormack - yea; Rains - nay. 

Passage of School Construction Aid bill, McCormack 
- yea; Rains - nay. 

Passage of Civil Rights bill of 1956. McCormack - 
yea; Rains - nay, 

1955 -- Alaska-Hawaii statehood bill; motion to 
recommit, McCormack - nay; Rains - yea. 

Passage of federal highway construction aid bill. 
McCormack - yea; Rains - nay. 

1954 -- St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion establishment. McCormack - nay; Rains - announced 
for. 


statehood bill. 


1953 -- Passage of Tidelands bill confirming state 
title and control to resources within state boundaries and 
federal title and control to resources on the continental 
shelf. McCormack - nay; Rains - yea. 

Excess Profits Tax Extension. Motion to recommit 
and broaden the base period for calculation of excess 
profits by corporations. McCormack - nay; Rains - yea. 

Passage of Hawaii statehood bill. McCormack - 
yea; Rains - nay. 

Passage of bill to raise national debt limitation 
from $275 billion to $290 billion. McCormack - yea; 
Rains - nay. 

1952 -- Resolution approving conference report con- 
firming and establishing states’ title to tidelands re- 
sources. McCormack - nay; Rains - yea. 

Immigration, Naturalization and Nationality Act Re- 
vision, Passage of bill over President’s veto. McCormack 
- nay; Rains - yea, 


McCormack, Rains Scores on CQ Voting Studies 
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Around The Capitol 





OPENING VOLLEYS FIRED IN FOREIGN TRADE FIGHT 


President Kennedy Dec. 6 called for a lowering of 
American tariffs in a ‘‘new and bold’’ program to meet 
the Communist economic threat to the West, He urged 
U.S. cooperation with the European Common Market and 
the lowering of tariffs to stimulate trade among the 
U.S. allies. If the Western countries can agree ‘‘on a 
common program of action as extraordinary ineconomic 
history as NATO was unprecedented in military history,’’ 
Mr. Kennedy said, ‘‘the long-range Communist aim of 
dividing and encircling us all is doomed to failure.’’ 


The President’s speech, given in New York before 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers’ Congress of Ameri- 
can Industry, was the most definitive statement yet made 
by the President of his plans for the upcoming fight 
over renewal or replacement of the 1934 Trade Ayree- 
ments Act, due to expire June 30, 1962. The President 
said that the Act ‘‘must not simply be renewed, it must 
be replaced.” 


The President did not reveal a specific legislative 
program for the trade fight, but he indicated that the 
issue would not be postponed until after the 1962 elec- 
tions, and that his program would embrace proposals made 
by other Administration officials in earlier speeches. 


‘‘The hour of decision has arrived,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
cannot afford to ‘wait and see what happens’ while the 
tide of events sweeps over and beyond us.”’ 


In an effort to dampen opposition to his position, 
the President stressed that he was not advocating U.S. 
membership in the Common Market with France, Italy, 
West Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg. (Great Britain is currently negotiating for 
membership.) Neither, he said, was he proposing that 
“‘in setting new policies on imports we do away altogether 
with our traditional safeguards and institutions.’’ He 
said that tariffs could be used to cushion the effects of 
imports on competing U.S. industries instead of to shut 
out competition from abroad completely. He also said 
that the Government could help affected industries, work- 
ers and communities. (For text, see p. 1937) 


Speech to Labor Convention 


In a speech the following day before the national 
convention of the AFL-CIO in Miami Beach, Mr. Kennedy 
said, ‘‘If we cannot obtain new bargaining power to open 
up overseas markets, our export industries will wither -- 
and American labor will lose jobs. If American business 
men cannot compete from here for the growing purchasing 
of the European Common Market, many more will build 
their plants over there -- and American labor will 
lose jobs.’’ He said that labor ‘‘must demonstrate its 
responsibility in helping to keep over-all wage movements 
in line with increases in productivity’’ and said that where 
workers did lose jobs because of imports, ‘‘I do not 
intend to see them made victims ofthe national welfare.”’ 
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The President said he would push for measures 
aimed at better job opportunities for young people, re- 
training, better opportunities for minorities, tax incen- 
tives for industrial expansion and stand-by authority for 
public works projects. Within the trade proposals, he 
said he would request ‘‘adjustment assistance’’ for af- 
fected businesses, workers and areas, and for ‘‘temporary 
tariff relief.’’ 


The details of the President’s program will probably 
not be spelled out until his State of the Union Message 
in January. It is apparent, however, that he will seek 
broader tariff negotiating power, elimination of some of 
the existing law’s built-in protections to industries that 
might be hurt by increased imports, and some form of 
Government ‘‘trade adjustment’’ aid toindustries that are 
seriously hurt. 


Administration Trade Talks 


The President’s speeches followed a series of 
‘twarm-up’’ addresses by high Administration officials, 
all with the theme that new world conditions require a 
new approach to U.S. trade policy, that the new policy 
must be a more liberal one. Most of the statements 
added that seriously injured industries would be aided. 


The theme was first sounded by Under Secretary of 
State George W. Ball in a Nov. | speech before the 
Foreign National Trade Convention. Ball said the Conimon 
Market would begin an era of ‘‘open, competitive trading’’ 
among Western nations, and that the U.S, had ceased to 
be the dominant nation of the trading world; the course of 
world trade would depend largely on the relationships 
of the U.S, and the Common Market, he said, Ball said 
that ‘‘if at this late date we should yield to the impor- 
tunings of those who would shelter the low-wage indus- 
tries in our economy and penalize the most e/ficient.... 
we would set off a chain reaction of retaliation that would 
do irreparable harm to the whole free world, but would 
hurt us most of all.’’ Ball saidthree ‘‘minimum specifi- 
cations’’ of the new U.S. policy were: giving the Presi- 
dent authority to negotiate trade agreements ‘‘across- 
the-board’’ rather than the current product-by-product 
requirement; providing federal aid for domestic indus- 
tries affected by the greater competition of freer trade; 
providing ways to bring other countries into the new 
‘open trading market.,’’ 


Ball stressed that the need for the U.S. to adjust 
to new world trade conditions was vitally connected to 
its need to maintain a substantial surplus in its inter- 
national payments to offset dollars lost by American aid 
and military commitments overseas. 


Ball’s words were echoed in subsequent speeches by 
Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon, Special Advisor to 
the President Chester Bowles, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, and Commerce Secretary Luther H, Hodges. 
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Around the Capitol - 2 


Committee Activity 


Although legislative proposals for extension or re- 
vision of the Trade Agreements Act are under the juris- 
diction of the House Ways and Means Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee, two Congressional subcom- 
mittees jumped the gun on the fight by holding their 
own hearings on trade. The House Education and Labor 
Ad Hoc Subcommittee on the Impact of Imports on Em- 
ployment, headed by Rep. John H, Dent (D Pa.), a vocal 
protectionist, held a series of hearings from June through 
November, hearing witnesses from many industries who, 
with few exceptions, said that imports had or would hurt 
their businesses or their jobs. 


The Joint Economic Committee’s Foreign Economic 
Policy Subcommittee, headed by Rep. Hale Boggs (D La.), 
an advocate of liberal trade policies, in November re- 
leased a series of study papers onforeigntrade and Dec. 
4 began two weeks of panel discussions based on the 
reports. 


Labor Impact Hearings 


The Dent Subcommittee hearings began June 19 in 
Washington with hearings on the impact of imports on 
the coal industry; moved to Wisconsin to hear the effects 
of cheese imports; to Wheeling, W.Va., to study glass 
and pottery problems; and between July 19 and Aug. 31 
held hearings in Washington on textiles, aluminum and 
steel, apparel and consumer goods. A series of Wash- 
ington hearings between Nov. 27 and Dec. 5 heard testi- 
mony on wood, fisheries, tuna, iron ore, olives, agri- 
cultural products, movies and television, machine tools, 
bicycles, hypodermic needles and others. 


Representatives of almost all of the industries studied 
asked for higher tariff protection. Highlights ofthe final 
set of hearings included Nov. 28 testimony by a manu- 
facturer of hydraulic turbines who said that the Federal 
Government, which accounted for 60 percent of total 
domestic purchases of the turbines, was largely respon- 
sible for the troubles of U.S. manufacturers through what 
he called its failure to follow the ‘‘Buy American’’ 
policy. Representatives of the metal powder industry -- 
which they described as an infant industry with great 
growth possibilities -- said the price advantage enjoyed 
by low-wage foreign competitors was stifling their growth. 


Meyer Bernstein, International Affairs Director of 
the United Steel Workers Union (AFL-CIO), however, said 
that companies that complain of lower wages paid by 
foreign competitors ‘‘have greatly exaggerated the wage 
differential.”’ For example, he said, Venezuelan iron 
ore miners enjoyed greater wage benefits than Americans 
under a contract with the U.S. Steel Corp. 


O. R. Strackbein, chairman of the Nationwide Com- 
mittee on Import-Exports Policy, a leading protectionist 
group, Nov. 29 said ‘‘import competition must be reg- 
ulated even as we regulate competition in this country 
against such destructive practices as child labor, sweat- 
shop labor and excessive hours of work.’’ He said the 
current drive for a liberalized trade policy was being 
waged by ‘‘crystal-gazing economists bent on minimizing 
the injury to our economy from low-wage imports while 
bloating and maximizing the benefits of exports.’’ 
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Dent Dec. 4 said some liberal trade advocates were 
telling ‘‘vicious lies’’ to support their arguments, He 
said some of the witnesses before the Boggs hearings 


were men who ‘‘qualified as experts by reading books. 
Boggs Committee Hearings 


Before opening hearings on foreign trade Dec, 4, 
the Joint Economic Foreign Economic Policy Subcom- 
mittee throughout November issued a series of reports 
on trade policy. All ofthe reports took a liberal line, but 
studied several different aspects of U.S. foreign economic 
policy -- trade policy ingeneral, the European Common 
Market, underdeveloped nations, trade with the Com- 
munist bloc, trade adjustment, world food problems, etc, 


As the hearings opened, Sen, Prescott Bush(R Conn.) 
said he hoped they would ‘‘not be perverted into a one- 
sided propaganda barrage in support of a vaguely-out- 
lined proposal by the Administration,’’ and he questioned 
whether this was an appropriate time to consider a policy 
that would bring more joblessness. 


Former Secretary of State Christian A, Herter, one 
of the Dec, 4 panel members, said that ‘‘the future of 
the free world and our survival’’ depended on Con- 
gress approving a bold new foreign trade program in 
1962. Herter said, ‘‘I can think of nothing that the Soviet 
Union would like better than to see a first-rate trade 
war between us and the other side of the Atlantic.” 
(Herter and William L, Clayton, former Under Secretary 
of State, wrote a report for the Subcommittee in which 
they said the U.S. must form a ‘“‘trade partnership 
with the European Common Market and take the leader- 
ship in further expanding a free world economic com- 
munity.’’) 


Dec. 5 former Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
Clayton and Henry C, Wallich, former member of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Council of Economic Advisers, all 
supported lower tariffs on the ground they would in 
turn allow greater exports, in turn helping to overcome 
the U.S. balance of payments deficit. 





, Capitol Briefs 


UTILITIES ASK DAMAGES -- 44 electric utility 
companies Dec, 4 filed suits against 21 electrical manu- 
facturers, seeking triple damages estimated to exceed 
$100,000,000 for alleged price-fixing dating back to 1948. 
The chief defendants were the General Electric Com- 
pany and the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, each 
named in 11 suits, and the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co., named in 9 suits. 


MILITARY CHARTER PLANE --An Imperial Air- 
lines engineer, John Mayfield, Dec. 5 told a Civil 
Aeronautics Board hearing at Miami Beach. he had 
borrowed a generator brush taken from an automobile 
and cut it down to fit the fuel-pump motor on the No. 3 
engine of a Constellation the day before it crashed 
near Richmond, Va., Nov. 8, killing 77 persons, including 
74 Army recruits. 
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TEXT OF PRESIDENT’S TRADE SPEECH BEFORE N.A.M. 
Following is the text of President Kennedy’s Dec. 6 address to the annual the United States does well and our policies abroad do well. And 
4, Congress of American Industry of the National Association of Manufacturers in when you do badly, all suffer. 
ine New York: Secondly, we are unable to maintain the kind of high employ- 
ts ‘Mr. President and gentlemen, I understand that President ment which we must maintain unless you are making profits 
- McKinley and I are the only two Presidents of the United States and reinvesting and producing. And therefore, as we are com- 
: to ever address such an occasion. I suppose that President mitted to the goal -- and we must all be, in this country -- of 
1c McKinley and I are the only two that are regarded as fiscally trying to make sure that every one who wants a job will find it, 
on sound enough to be qualified for admission to this organization on then quite obviously we must make the system work, and the 
n- an occasion such as this, (Laughter.) business community must prosper. And I hope, if nothing else, 
ic. I have not always considered the membership of the N.A.M. that my presence here today indicates that my remarks are -- 
as among my strongest supporters. I’m not sure you have all represent the views of all of us who occupy a position of re- 
1.) approached the New Frontier with the greatest possible enthusiasm sponsibility in Washington today. (Applause.) 
md and I was, therefore, somewhat nervous about accepting this It’s not an exaggeration to say that this endeavor of building 
invitation until I did some history -- studying of history of this a prosperous America in a world of free and prosperous states, 
It- organization. I learned that this organization had once denounced of making the most of our human and material resources and 
ed -- on one occasion, our ‘‘swollen bureaucracy’’ as among the avoiding the harmful effects and fluctuations of inflation and 
cy triumphs of Karl Marx, and decried on another occasion new recession are, of course, matters of the greatest importance to 
governmental ‘‘paternalism and socialism,.’’ I was comforted us all, And it’s not an exaggeration to say that this endeavor 
when reading this very familiar !anguage to note that the -- I was proceeds under conditions today more fraught with peril than any 
yne in very good company. For the<irst attack I quoted was on Calvin in our history. 
a Coolidge and the second on Hergtit Hoover. (Laughter.) And thirdly, and to put it on its most narrow basis, we are, 
I remind you of this onl)”to indicate the happy failure of in the National Government and I know, a rather unpopular 
me many of our most pessimistic predictions -- and that is true of partner in every one of your businesses, Our revenues come from 
in all of us. I recognize that in the last campaign most of the mem- you. When you are making profits, then we are able to meet our 
riet bers of this luncheon group today supported my opponent, except bills. When you fail, then we fail. 
ade for a very few who were under the impression that I was my So for every reason Government and business are completely 
n 9 father’s son. (Laughter.) But I hope that some of your most independent -- interdependent and completely involved. And while 
ary alarming feelings of a year ago about the imminent collapse of we may differ on the policies which may bring this country 
. the whole business system if I was elected have been somewhat prosperity there is no disagreement, I’m sure, on either side 
ich lessened, about the tremendous importance of you gentlemen moving ahead 
hip and prospering and contributing to the growth of this country. 
er- CITES AIDES As communism continues its long-range drive to impose its 
ym - way of life all around the world, our strongest desire is, not un- 
We have selected, I think, ablemen, whol hope you have come naturally, to seize the initiative -- to get off the defensive -- to 
to have a regard for, to serve in the responsible positions of the do more than react to the Soviets. But, while this is not an un- 
30n, Government. One of them here, our distinguished Secretary of reasonable urge, its concrete application is more difficult. In 
>si- Commerce, Governor Hodges, who had a long career in business; the military arena, the initiative rests with the aggressor -- a 
all Secretary Goldberg, who, I think, has earned the respect of role that we shun by nature and tradition -- and our alliances are 
i in business as well as labor; Secretary of the Treasury Dillon and largely therefore defensive. In the para-military arenas of 
yme his Under Secretary, Mr. Robert Roosa, who was the vice presi- subversion, intimidation and insurrection, an open and peaceful 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York; Mr. Robert society is again at a disadvantage. 
McNamara, who many of you know, who’s Secretary of Defense; : a ’ 
Mr. John McCone, who is head of the Central Intelligence Agency, ECONOMIC INITIATIVE 
succeeding Mr. Dulles, and Mr. Rusk, Secretary of State. I But there is one area in particular where the initiative 
think they’re all men of experience and also! think they are vitally can and has been ours -- anareaof strategic importance in which 
interested in the maintenance of all kinds of freedom in this coun- we have the capacity for a still greater effort -- and that is in 
try. the area of economic policy. The Marshall Plan was an example 
I think that while we may not have been together a year ago, of our initiative in this area. So were Point Four and O.E.C.D. 
we are together now. And I will be the President of the United and the Alliance for Progress. This year’s new long range pro- 
ility States for the next three years. And I am most anxious that, gram to aid in the growth of the under-developed regions of the 
anu- while we may not agree onall matters, that goodwill, at least, will world and unaligned nations can bring us still further gains -- not 
ceed prevail among us and that we will both recognize that both those merely as a blow against communism but as a blow for freedom. 
of us who work in the National Government and all of you are Of equal, if not greater, importance is the stunning evolution 
948. motivated by a desire to serve our country. Our responsi- of Western European economic unity from treaty to concrete 
om - bilities are different, but I believe that we can have a period in reality. And it is the success of this still-growing movement 
each the next few years of cooperation between business and Govern- which presents the West at this time with an historic opportunity 
ifac- ment in order to advance the common interest. to seize the initiative again. The United States is, in fact, re- 
quired to do so for its own self-interest and progress. 
NOT ANTI-BUSINESS The Communist bloc, largely self-contained and isolated, 
Air- represents an economic power already by some standards larger 
a I think that I have read about the feeling of some busi- than that of Western Europe and gaining to some degree on the 
Civil ness men that we are anti-business. And I would think that United States. But the combined output and purchasing power of 
had a moment’s thought would show how really untrue that must the United States and Western Europe is more than twice as 
obile be. And ! say it really for three reasons. great as that of the entire Sino-Soviet bloc. Though we have only 
No. 3 In the first place, we are committed tothe defense of freedom half as much population and far less than half as much territory, 
ished around the world. When business does well in this country and our coordinated economic strength will represent a powerful 
uding we have full employment and this country is moving ahead, then force for the maintenance and growth of freedom, 
it strengthens our image as a prosperous and vital country in But will our strength be combined and coordinated, or di- 
this great fight in which we are engaged. When you do well, vided and self-defeating? Will we work together on problems of 
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trade, payments and monetary reserves, or will our mutual 
strength be splintered by a network of tariff walls, exchange 
controls and the pursuit of narrow self-interest in unrelated if 
not outright hostile policies on aid, trade, procurement, interest 
rates and currency? 

This is not a debate betweeen deficit nations and surplus 
nations. It is not speculation over some grand design for the 
future. It is a hard, practical question, for every member of the 
Western community, involving most immediately for this nation 
our policies in two mutually dependent areas: (1) Our balance 
of payments, and (2) our balance of trade. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


One, our balance of payments. While exaggerated fears can 
be harmful, we would not inspire needed confidence abroad by 
feigning satisfaction with our international balance of payments 
position. In essence, that position reflects the burden of our 
responsibilities as the free world’s leader, the chief defender of 
freedom and the major source of capital investment around the 
world, As the cost of these responsibilities grows and is not 
offset by foreign expenditures here, the monetary deficit in our 
relations with the rest of the world grows, except to the extent that 
our trade surplus of exports over imports can increase with it. 

During the previous three years, as competition in inter- 
national markets increased, in spite of the fact that we had a 
generous balance in our favor in trade, our trade surplus did 
not keep pace with our needs, At the same time higher interest 
rates in other countries, as well as speculation in the price of 
gold, attracted some American short-term capital away from our 
shores. Our balance of payments was indeficit at a rate of nearly 
$4,000,000,000 a year and, with its consequences extended by a 
weakened confidence in the dollar, we suffered over that three- 
year period a net loss of $5,000,000,000 in our gold reserves. 

The complete elimination of this problem is clearly some 
time off -- but so are any ultimately dangerous consequences. The 
United States still holds some 43 percent of the free world’s 
monetary gold stock, a proportion far larger than our share of 
its trade and clearly sufficient to tide us over a temporary deficit 
period -- and I emphasize the word ‘‘temporary’’ deficit period -- 
while we mount an offensive to reverse thesetrends. Our exports 
and export surplus have both been rising. 

The net claims of Americans against foreigners have doubled 
during the last decade, and the annual increase in the value of 
our assets abroad, which now total nearly $45,000,000,000 and 
must always be put in the balance sheet when we are considering 
the movement of gold and dollars -- in the value of our assets 
abroad -- has regularly exceeded our payments deficit. 


FOREIGN ASSETS GAIN 


Contrary to the assertion that this nation has been living 
beyond its means abroad, we have been increasing those means 
instead. This year, moreover, our wholesale prices have been 
steady. In fact, in spite of the recovery, our wholesale prices 
are a fraction less than they were in February and in a very 
real sense for the last three years the United States has had 
generally stable prices; confidence in the dollar has been upheld; 
the speculation fever against the dollar has ceased; the outflow 
of gold has been reduced from $2,000,000,000 in the ten months 
before February, 1961, to $450,000,000 in the last ten months and, 
due partly to the temporary decline in imports that accompanied 
the recession, our general payments deficit in 1961 will be less 
than half of the 1960 deficit. 

There is cause for concern, in short, but I do not believe 
that there is cause for alarm. We should be blind neither to 
our basic strength nor to our basic problems. A long-term de- 
ficit requires long-term solutions, and we must not be panicked 
by set-backs of a short-run nature or the inevitable results of 
a reviving economy, which has increased our imports and there- 
fore leaves us in a less favorable position than we might have 
expected two or three months ago. 

For negative, short-sighted remedies will do more to weaken 
confidence in the dollar than strengthen it; and this administra- 
tion, therefore, during its term of office -- and I repeat this and 
make it as a flat statement -- has no intention of imposing ex- 
change controls, devaluing the dollar, raising trade barriers 
or choking off our economic recovery. (Applause.) 
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What we will do, and have been doing, is to take a series of 
positive steps to reduce our outpayments and to increase our 
receipts from abroad. First of all, we recognize, as already 
stressed, that this country cannot solve this problem alone. Our 
allies have a vital interest inits solution because -- let me repeat 
-- if it were not for our national security commitments abroad, 
which defends our own interests and that of our allies, the United 
States would have gold pouring in rather than pouring out. It is 
this commitment, which is extremely large and constant, which 
gives us our problem and should be so recognized. Our allies, 
therefore, have a vital interest in the solution. 


NEED MORE HELP ABROAD 


Thus, we have sought to increase the share of the contribu- 
tion which other industrialized states are making to the less- 
developed world; and are seeking their assumption of a larger 
share of the cost of our joint defense requirements. 

Wre lose $3,000,000,000 a year because of our defense ex- 
penditures. It costs us hundreds of millions of dollars to keep 
our troops in Western Germany. We lose nearly $300,000,000 a 
year to France alone because of our defense expenditures in 
those areas. That $3,000,000,000, therefore, represents a charge 
in the interests of our national security whichis vitally important. 

That drain is serious and it was because of that reason that 
President Eisenhower last year suggested the exceptional step 
of bringing back our dependents from Western Europe which 
would have saved $250,000,000. But $3,000,000,000 represents 
the contribution which we make to our defense establishments 
abroad. 

The reason why the British, as you know, had been considering 
withdrawing some of their troops from bases stationed around 
the world is because of their balance of payment difficulty. The 
reason that they had been reluctant to station additional troops 
in Western Germany has been because of the same reason, In 
other words, therefore, the matter which we are now discussing 
of trade involves not only our economic well-being but the basic 
commitments of the United States to dozens of countries around 
the world. 

Unless our balance of trade and our surplus is sufficient, 
for example, to pay for this three billions of dollars, then we 
have no remedy than to start pulling back. So that to those who 
address themselves to this subject in the coming months they 
must realize that it goes to the heart of our survival as well as 
our economic vitality. 

We are working with foreign governments now in central 
banks on new techniques for dealing in foreign currencies; on 
coordinating our development aid, fiscal, debt management, 
monetary and other policies through the O.E.C.D.; on preparing 
a new stand-by lending authority for the International Monetary 
Fund; on the prepayment of our allies’ long-term debts during this 
period of adverse trends, and on increasing the proportion of 
their own military procurement in the United States, that is 
expected to cut our payments deficit by at least another half a 
billion dollars next year. 

Secondly to hold our own outlays abroad to the absolute 
essentials, we have emphasized procurement in this country for 
our military aid and overseas defense and insisted upon it for 
three-quarters of our economic aid. This means that our economic 
aid to these countries does not goas far as it once did. The South 
Koreans can buy fertilizer from Japan at half the cost that they 
can buy it here in the United States and much less shipping. 


BUY AMERICA POLICY 


But because we are determined to protect our gold and, 
therefore, our dollar, we have imposed the Buy America policy, 
which means now that our losses -- because of economic aid 
abroad -- our general program, which amounts to about $4,000, - 
000,000, is now down as far as our dollar loss to $500,000,000 
and we’re hopeful that we can squeeze it even down further. 

We have also substituted local currency expenditures for 
dollar expenditures to cover local costs wherever possible and 
sought to discourage (by a change in the customs laws) heavy 
expenditures abroad by tourists to supplement restrictions already 
placed on military families. 

I will say I was alarmed to hear the other day of a study in 
the Defense Department of this question of dependents abroad 
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which indicated that those who had no dependents abroad spent 
more money abroad than those with dependents. That would indi- 
cate that for every solution there are additional problems. 

Third, to encourage a greater movement of funds in this 
direction and to discourage transfers in these other directions, 
we have set up a new program to attract foreign visitors, se- 
cured passage of a tax exemption encouraging foreign central 
banks to invest their capital in United States securities, kept 
our own short-term interest rates high enough to avoid unneces- 
sary outflows and urged our allies to free their own private 
capital for investment here. 


TREASURY ACTIVITY 


At the same time, we have directed the Treasury, for the 
first time in a generation, to buy and sell foreign currencies in 
the international market -- exchange market -- so as to strengthen 
its ability to offset unfavorable development affecting the value 
of the dollar. 

Fourth, we have asked the Congress -- and this is a matter 
which is controversial and to which this group has taken excep- 
tion -- we have asked the Congress to remove the artificial tax 
preference for American investment in highly developed countries 
with no capital shortage and the unjustifiable tax avoidance 
loopholes available to those Americans investing in so-called 
“‘tax-haven’’ nations. 

We do not seek to penalize those who wish to invest their 
capital abroad -- we are committed to the free flow of capital -- 
but we also want to make sure that our tax laws do not encourage 
the outward movement of capital in a way which does not serve 
our national purpose. I am aware that many of you will argue 
that the investment abroad of these funds will mean that ultimately 
and in the long run these monies will be coming back. But how long 
a run? And how long can we afford without taking every responsi- 
ble step to try to bring this in balance in the short run? We can’t 
wait till 1970 if we are losing $2,000,000,000 or $3,000,000,000 a 
year and we’ re now for the first time down to about $16,900,000,000 
in gold in the United States. 

So that I want to emphasize that however unsatisfactory you 
may feel it is, it is not being done to harrass business, but only 
because it represents one additional effort to try to bring the 
dollar into balance. And if we can increase our trade so that our 
surplus in trade is sufficient to make up these figures then this 
kind of tax would be unnecessary. 

Or if this organization has some other planor program, which 
does not affect our national security, which is more equitable, 
we'll be glad to listen to that. But we are concerned that while 
capital moves freely, the tax policies do not stimulate it. And I 
emphasize this in saying again that I do not believe that exchange 
controls based on the experience of the British and others and our 
unique role as the banker of the world would be either workable 
or helpful. But the recent flow of our capital to nations already 
fully developed has been a serious drain in the short run on our 
current balance of payments position. 

The eventual return from that capital is no help to us today, 
and at a time when we’re hard pressed to pay for the maintenance 
of our forces in Europe without unreasonably increasing our 
payments deficit and our gold outflow, I’m sure you must realize 
that it makes no sense to be encouraging an exodus of capital 
through tax laws that were more appropriate at a time when 
Europe was deficient in capital. 


OUTFLOW AND RETURN 


You probably are familiar with these figures: in 1960 the 
long-term outward flow of capital funds was $1,700,000,000. 
The return was $2,300,000,000, and therefore you might argue 
that we are getting more back than we’re sending out. 

But when those figures are broken down, we see that the 
outward investment into the developed countries, such as Western 
Europe, was $1,500,000,000 and the return was only $1 000,000,000. 
A loss, therefore, in dollars and potentially in gold of a half a 
billion dollars to these countries, while in the under-developed 
countries, where we would like to see American capital be in- 
vested, we took in $1,300,000,000 and invested $200,000,000. 

So that I would say, gentlemen, that all of the proposals which 
we will have to put forward in the coming months and years to 
try to bring this into balance -- and! will say that we are going to 
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reduce, without weakening our defenses, our expenditures for our 
military purposes from $3,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000, we do 
have to use every available means that we have. And if this 
organization has suggestions as to how it may be done, we want 
to hear them. The best way, of course, is by increasing our ex- 
ports. 


INCREASE IN EXPORTS 


Fifth, and most important of all, we are seeking to increase 
our exports and thus our surplus of exports over imports, | 
shall discuss our opportunities, but it is worthwhile recounting 
now that we have embarked on a stepped-up campaign of export 
promotion and trade-fair exhibition, increased our agricultural 
exports -- and to indicate the kind of problems that we’re going 
to have -- we send to Western Europe in agricultural exports 
nearly $2,000,000,000, it is one of our great dollar earners. 

We take in agricultural exports from Europe only about $80, - 
000,000, a balance of trade for us of nearly $1,920,000,000, and 
yet, as the Common Market begins to get more and more devel- 
oped, with all of these countries beginning to face surplus prob- 
lems, there isn’t any doubt that one of our most important prob- 
lems in maintaining this kind of dollar flow will be to maintain 
the free flow of our agricultural commodities into the Common 
Market. There’s going to beno more difficult task than that and 
therefore we have to recognize that this, too, may affect our 
balance of payments. 

We have broadened the Export-Import loan guarantee system; 
created a new program of export credit insurance, and in a variety 
of ways sought to help you to keep American prices competitive. 
This requires, if we are to avoid the inflation that will price our 
goods out of the world market, price and wage restraint by both 
industry and labor, and responsible budget policies by the Govern- 
ment. 

It requires, if we are to offer modern products efficiently 
produced at a low cost, a higher rate of investment in new equip- 
ment, encouraged by the fullest use of existing capacity in a 
strong recovery by the investment tax credits now pending before 
the House Ways and Means Committee, and by the depreciation 
reform now under study and already put into effect on textile 
machinery. 

This organization has taken a position against our tax credit 
and the reason is that you donot feel it’s efficient and you support 
a much more general overhaul of our depreciation, I support that, 
too. But our tax credit will cost $1,800,000,000 in our revenues. 
We have suggested -- and I know this has been unpopular -- cer- 
tain taxes to make up that revenue, because quite obviously we 
cannot carry out a tax reduction in these critical times with our 
budget problems as difficult as they are. 

Therefore, while we would like and under ideal conditions 
and had hopes, for example, to have a surplus this year before 
additional expenditures for defense in July, it is very difficult for 
us to send up a broad tax depreciation scheme which might cost 
$3,000,000,000 with the expectation that other tax reductions 
would be added to it, at a time when we balance our budget with 
the greatest difficulty. So that we’re not unsympathetic, and I 
can think of very few tax changes that would be more useful to 
the country in stimulating employment and keeping us competitive 
-- particularly with Western Europe. And the only reason we 
have not gone further in it, and the only reason we have limited 
ourselves to the proposal which is now before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, is because we do not have the available rev- 
enue to provide for a tax reduction this year. 


COOPERATION ASKED 


So that I’m hopeful in making your position known to the Con- 
gress this year, that while you will continue to commit yourselves 
to the depreciation changes -- and as I say, we have made some 
progress in textiles -- you will also recognize what our budgetary 
problems are and work with us in attempting tc get the best 
arrangement we can at this time and plan for more satisfactory 
arrangements in the future. 

In short, achieving a healthy equilibrium in our international 
accounts depends in part upon the cooperation of our allies, in 
part upon action by the Congress, in part upon the self-discipline 
exercised by this Aministration in its executive and budgetary 
policies -- and here I repeat my intention to submit a balanced 
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budget in January -- and in part upon you and other members of 
the business community. Labor, too, has its responsibility for 
price stability, and I shall stress this tomorrow in addressing the 
AFL-CIO (Applause.) 

I recognize that your efforts will be governed in part by the 
kind of atmosphere the Government can help to create, This is 
why we intend to submit our balanced budget. The Government 
must not be demanding more from the savings of the country, nor 
draining more from the available supplies of credit, when the 
national interest demands a priority for productive, creative in- 
vestment -- not only to spur our growth at home, but to make sure 
that we can sell, and sell effectively, in markets abroad. 

But your own responsibility is great, and there are three 
things in particular that you can do: be competitive through lower 
costs and prices and better products and productivity; be export- 
minded, The British used to say they exported or died. If we’re 
going to meet our commitments we’ve got toexport. And we have 
to increase our exports and, however impressive it has been in 
the past, it must be better in the future for the security of this 
country. 

And, finally, be calm inthe sense of refraining from talk which 
really does not represent the facts and which causes a concern 
about where we’re going abroad. 

It is my hope that when we submit our balanced budget in 
January that those who look at our fiscal situation from abroad 
and make their judgments will recognize that we are in control, 
that we are moving ahead and that the United States is a good bet. 
All of us must share inthis effort. For this, in part as I have said, 
is a part of our national security. And I don’t want the United 
States pulling troops home because we’re unable to meet our 
problems in other ways. 

But we can be calm because our basic international position 
is strong. This year’s deficit will be lower than last year’s. 
Next, our gold stores are large. The outflow is easing. We are 
going to make progress next year in diminishing it still further. 
We will submit a balanced budget. We are not undergoing a damag- 
ing inflation. 

We can, over the next few years, offset with the help of our 
allies $1,000,000,000, as I have said, of our $3,000,000,000 over- 
seas defense outlays; reduce, with the help of the Congress, the 
money which goes because of tax advantages; cut back still further 
that portion of our foreign-aid procurement which is not already 
spent here, and take the other steps I have mentioned, including 
an increase in our exports, for which all the additional tools we 
need are well within our reach. 


NEED NEW TRADE POLICY 


One of those tools, one which we urgently need for our own 
well-being, is a new trade and tariff policy. The Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act expires in June of next year. it must not 
simply be renewed, it must be replaced, If the West is to take 
the initiative in the economic arena, if the United States is to 
keep pace with the revolutionary changes which are taking place 
throughout the world, if our exports areto retain and expand their 
position in the world market, then we need a new and bold instru- 
ment of American trade policy. 

For the world of trade is nolonger the same. Some 90 percent 
of the free world’s industrial production may soon be concentrated 
in two great markets: The United States of America and an ex- 
panded European Common Market. Our own example of fifty 
states without a trade barrier behind a common external tariff 
helped to inspire the Common Market. 

Our support, ever since the close of World War II, has been 
thrown behind greater European unity. For we recognized long 
ago that such unity would produce a Europe in which the ancient 
rivalries which resulted in two world wars for us as well as for 
them could rest in peace, a Europe in which the strength and the 
destiny of Germany would be inextricably tied with the West, and 
a Europe no longer dependent upon us but, on the contrary, strong 
enough to share in full partnership with us the responsibilities 
and initiative of the free world. 

Now this new “‘House of Europe’’ that we sought so long under 
different Administrations is actually rising, and it means vast 
new changes in our outlook as well, With the accession of the 
United Kingdom and other European nations tothe Common Market, 
they will have almost twice as many people as we do. It will cover 
nations whose economies have been growing twice as fast as ours, 
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and it will represent an area with a purchasing power which some 
day will rival our own, 

It could be -- it should be -- our most reliable and profitable 
customer, Its consumer demands are growing, particularly for 
the type of goods that we produce best, for American goods not 
previously sold and sometimes not even known in European mark- 
ets today. 

It is an historic meeting of need andopportunity. At the very 
time that we urgently need to increase our exports, to protect 
our balance of payments and to pay for our troops abroad, a vast 
new market is rising across the Atlantic. 


MUST REDUCE TARIFFS 


If, however, the United States is to enjoy this opportunity it 
must have the means to persuade the Common Market to reduce 
external tariffs to a level which permits our products to enter on 
a truly competitive basis. That is why a trade policy adequate to 
deal with a large number of small states is no longer adequate. 
For almost 30 years the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act has 
strengthened our foreign trade policy, but today the approaches 
and procedures provided for in that act are totally irrelevant to 
the problems and opportunities that we confront. 

Its vitality is gone, A fresh approach is essential. And the 
longer we postpone its replacement, the more painful that step 
will be when it finally happens. 

For this is no longer a matter of local eco.omic interest but 
of high national policy. We can no longer haggle over item-by- 
item reductions with our principal trading partners, but must 
adjust our trading tools to keep pace with world trading patterns. 
And the E,E,C, cannot bargain effectively on an item-by-item basis. 

I am proposing, in short, a new American trade initiative 
which will make it possible for the economic potential of these 
two great markets to be harnessed together in a team capable of 
pulling the full weight of our common military, economic and 
political aspirations. And I do not underrate at all the difficulties 
that we will have in developing this initiative. 


MUST PROTECT OTHER TRADE 


I am not proposing nor is it either necessary or desirable, 
that we join the Common Market, alter our concepts of political 
sovereignty, establish a ‘‘rich man’s trading community, abandon 
our traditional most-favored-nations policy, create an Atlantic 
free-trade area, or impair in any way our close economic ties 
with Canada, Japan and the rest of the free world. 

And this, of course, is a problem of the greatest concern to 
us all. We do not want Japan left out of this great market, or 
Latin America, which has depended so much on the European 
market. It may find it now increasingly difficult, because of 
competition from Africa, to sell in Europe, which could mean 
serious trouble for them, and therefore for us, in the long run, 
both political as well as economic. 

I am not proposing, nor is it either necessary or desirable, 
that in setting new policies on imports we do away altogether 
with our traditional safeguards and institutions. I believe we 
can provide more meaningful concepts of injury and relief, and 
far speedier proceedings. 

We can use tariffs to cushion adjustments instead of using 
them only to shut off competition. And the Federal Government 
can aid in that process of adjustment through a program I shall 
discuss further tomorrow -- not a welfare program, or a perma- 
nent subsidy -- but a means of permitting the traditional Amer- 
ican forces of adaptability and initiative to substitute progress 
for injury. 

For obviously our imports will also increase -- not as much 
as our exports -- but they will increase, And we need those 
imports if other nations are to have the money to buy our exports 
and the incentive to lower their own tariff barriers. Nobody is 
going to lower their barriers unless the United States makes a 
bargain with.them which they feel to be in their own economic 
interest. ; 

We need those imports to give our consumers a wide choice 
of goods at competitive prices. We need those imports to give 
our industries and defense establishment the raw materials they 
require at prices they can afford, and to keep a healthy pressure 
on our own producers and workers to improve efficiency, develop 
better products and avoid the inflation that could price us out 
of markets vital to our own prosperity. 
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Finally, let me make it clear that I am not proposing a uni- 
lateral lowering of our trade barriers. What I am proposing is 
a joint step on both sides of the Atlantic, aimed at benefiting 
not only the exporters of the countries concerned but the econ- 
omies of all of the countries of the free world, Led by the two 
great common markets of the Atlantic, trade barriers in all the 
industrial nations must be brought down, 

Surely it will be said that the bold vision which produced the 
E.E,.C, will fall short if it merely transfers European protec- 
tionism from the national to the continental level. 


BARGAINING POWER 


But if we can obtain from the Congress, and successfully 
use in negotiations, sufficient bargaining power to lower Common 
Market restrictions against our goods, every segment of the 
American economy will benefit. There are relatively few mem- 
bers of the business community who donot or could not transport, 
distribute or process either exports or imports. There are 
millions of American workers whose jobs depend onthe sale of our 
goods abroad -- making industrial sewing machines or trucks, or 
aircraft parts, or chemicals, or equipment for oil fields or 
mining or construction. They may produce lubricants or resins; 
they may dig coal or plant cotton, 

In fact, the average American farmer today depends on for- 
eign markets to sell the crops grown onone out of every six acres 
he plants -- in wheat, cotton, rice and tobacco, to name but a 
few examples. Our consumers, as mentioned, will benefit most of 
all, But if American industry cannot increase its sales to the 
Common Market, and increase this nation’s surplus of exports 
over imports, our international payments position and our com- 
mitments to the defense of freedom will be endangered. 

If American business men cannot increase or even maintain 
their exports to the Common Market, they will surely step up 
their investments in new American-owned plants behind those 
tariff walls so they can compete on an equal basis, thereby taking 
capital away from us as wellas jobs from our shores and worsen- 
ing still further our balance of payments position. If American 
industry carinot increase its outlets in the Common Market, our 
own expansion will be stifled. The growth targets of 50 percent 
in the Nineteen Sixties, adopted last month by the twenty nations 
of the O.E.C,D, for their combined gross national product, will not 
be reached. And our business community will lack the incentives 
to lower prices and improve technology which greater competition 
would otherwise inspire. 

The industries which would benefit the most from increased 
trade are our most efficient, even though, in many cases, they 
pay our highest wages. Their goods can compete with the goods 
of any other nation. Those who would benefit the least and are 
unwilling to adjust to competition are standing in the way, as the 
N.A.M. Economic Advisory Committee pointed out last year, of 
greater growth and a higher standard of living. They are en- 
dangering the profits and jobs of others, our efforts against in- 
flation, our balance of payments position and, in the long run, 
their own economic well-being because they will suffer from 
competition in the United States inevitably if not from abroad, for 
in order to avoid exertion they accept paralysis. 

Finally, let me add, if we cannot increase our sales abroad, 
we will diminish our stature in the free world, Economic isola- 
tion and political leadership are wholly incompatible. The United 
Kingdom, faced with even more serious problems in her efforts 
toachieve both higher growth and reasonable balance of payments, 
is moving with boldness, welcoming, in the Prime Minister's 
words, ‘‘The brisk shower of competition.’’ 

We cannot do less. For if the nations of the West can weld 
together on these problems a common program of action as 
extraordinary in economic history as NATO was unprecedented 
in military history, the long-range Communist aim of dividing and 
encircling us all is doomed to failure. 

In every sense of the word, therefore, capitalism is on tvial 
as we debate these issues. 

For many years in many lands, we have boasted of the 
virtues of the market place under free competitive enterprise, 
of America’s ability to compete and sell, of the vitality of our 
system in keeping abreast with the times. 

Now the world will see whether we mean it or not -- whether 
America will remain the foremost economic power in the world 
-- or whether we will evacuate the field of power before a shot 
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is fired, or go forth to meet new risks and tests of our ability. 

The hour of decision has arrived. We cannot afford to ‘‘wait 
and see what happens,”’ while the tide of events sweeps over and 
beyond us. We must use time as a tool, not as a couch. 

We must carve out our own destiny. This is what Americans 
have always done -- and this, I have every confidence, is what we 
will continue to do in each new trial and opportunity that lies 
ahead. 


OTHER STATEMENTS 


Other recent statements by President Kennedy (for previous statements, see 
p. 1927): 


Nov. 29 -- Remarks on presenting the Rockefeller Public 
Service Awards to four recipients. 

Nov. 29 -- Letter to Allen W, Dulles upon his retirement as 
director of the CIA. 


Nov, 29 -- Remarks at the swearing-in ceremonies of John 
A. McCone as new director of CIA, 
Nov. 30 -- White House announcement that Cincinnati, Ohio, 


had been selected as the site of the Internal Revenue Service's 
new Automatic Data Processing Center for the Cincinnati region. 

Nov. 30 -- Letter to Health, Education and Welfare Secretary 
Abraham A, Ribicoff requesting him todevelop appropriate courses 
of Government action in line with recent recommendations of the 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health. 


Dec, 1 -- Remarks on presenting the Enrico Fermi Award 
to Hans Bethe, 
Dec. 2 -- Announcement of a study under the leadership of 


the Director of Emergency Planning, Frank B, Ellis, to examine 
the country’s petroleum requirements and supplies in relation to 
its national security needs. 

Dec, 4 -- Statement commending the Presidential Task Force 
on Employee-Management Relations for its recent report recom - 
mending that federal employee organizations be consulted by 
management and ‘‘under specific conditions’’ agreements with such 
organizations be entered into. The President said: ‘‘The report 
clearly recognized that federal employees do not have the right 
to strike, that both the union shop and the closed shop are in- 
appropriate to the Federal Government, that where salaries and 
other conditions of employment are fixed by Congregs these matters 
are not subject to negotiation, and that all agreements must be 
consistent with merit system principles.”’ 


Dec. 4 -- Executive Order establishing an Armed Forces 
Expeditionary Medal. 
Dec, 4 -- White House announcement that Dr. Osamu Kan, 


Japanese psychiatrist invited by the President to participate in 
meetings of the Panel on Mental Retardation, would arrive in the 
U.S, for a two-week study visit Dec, 7. 

Dec. 4 -- Proclamation that the quota of sugar imports from 
Cuba would be zero for the six-month period ending June 30, 1962. 

Dec. 5 -- White House announcement that President and 
Mrs. Kennedy would visit Caracas, Venezuela and Bogota, Colombia 
Dec. 16 and 17 to participate in the dedication of several projects 
being carried out under the Alliance for Progress. 

Dec, 5 -- Address before the National Football Foundation, 
declaring: ‘‘We are under-exercised as a nation. We look instead 
of play, ride instead of walk. Our push-button existence deprives 
us ¢ the minimum of physical activity essential for healthy living.’’ 








NEW YORK ELECTION 


Final official figures for the Nov. 7 New York City mayoralty 
election, released by the Board of Elections Dec, 1, showed an 
increase of 3,000 votes in the total for Mayor Robert Wagner (D) 
and a drop of 862 in previously reported totals for his opponent, 
Attorney General Louis J, Lefkowitz (R). The final count: Wagner 
1,237,421 (Democratic line 970,383, Liberal line 211,175, Brother- 
hood line 55,863); Lefkowitz 835,691; Lawrence E, Gerosa (Inde- 
pendent) 321,604; Vito P. Battista (United Taxpayers) 19,960; 
Richard Garza (Socialist Workers) 7,037; Eric Haas (Socialist 
Labor) 3,272. The vote for City Council President: Paul R, 
Screvane (D Lib.) 1,444,878; U.S. Rep. Paul A. Fino (R) 864,676. 
The vote for Controller: Abraham D, Beame (D Lib.) 1,454,915; 
John J, Gilhooley (R) 830,854. 
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LOUISIANA HOUSE ELECTION 


Voters in the Louisiana 4th Congressional District 
(Northwest - Shreveport) Dec, 19 will decide between two 
strong conservatives, one a Democrat and one a Repub- 
lican, in a contest for the seat vacated by the death of the 
late Rep. Overton Brooks (D). Democrat JoeD. Waggon- 
ner, 43, a Plain Dealing petroleum products wholesaler, 
remains the favorite inthis traditionally Democratic area 
despite gains registered in recent weeks by the Republican 
nominee, Charlton Havard Lyons Sr., 67, a wealthy 
Shreveport oilman. (Weekly Report p. 1818) 

Both candidates are running on anti-Kennedy Admin- 
istration platforms, attacking socialism in government, 
high federal spending and aid to education. Both have 
been highly critical of Mr. Kennedy’s Cuban policies. 
Both profess strong support for states’ rights and segre- 
gation of the races. Waggonner, whoprior to the campaign 
had advocated the use of force to prevent federal 
marshals from enforcing school integration, has toned 
down his militant segregationist views to some degree in 
the campaign. But he is reportedly considered a ‘‘ radical” 
on racial matters by influential Democratic leaders in 
Caddo Parish (Shreveport) and they have reportedly been 
giving Lyons undercover aid. 

Lyons has said it would be a ‘‘tragedy’’ to send a 
Democrat to Congress since this would be interpreted 
nationally as a Kennedy Administration victory. Wag- 
gonner says Lyons’ election and the emergence of a two 
party system in the area would make it possible for 
minority groups -- Negroes, in particular --toswing the 
balance of power between the parties. He says this 
happened nationally in the 1960 elections, electing Presi- 
dent Kennedy, and should not be allowed to happen in 
Louisiana. Waggoner was a campaign manager for the 
independent elector States Rights party in the 1960 elec- 
tion. He has pointed with pride tothe fact that the Negro 
vote in Shreveport went solidly against himinthe Oct, 28 
Democratic primary. (It is expected to go for Lyons 
in the election). 

Lyons’ chief support will come from Shreveport, 
which has the best-organized, best-financed and most en- 
thusiastic Republican organization in Louisiana, a fruit of 
enthusiasm generated by President Eisenhower’s strong 
races in the area and subsequent successful GOP tries 
for city offices in Shreveport. The GOP vote in Shreve- 
port enabled Eisenhower to win 59.8 percent of the 4th 
District vote in 1952 and 65.9 percent in 1956, In 
1960 the district divided its Presidential vote as follows: 
Nixon 36,282 (47.5 percent); Kennedy 15,629 (26.1 percent) 
and States Rights party 16,772 (28.0 percent). 

Waggonner’s chief strength will come from the six 
other parishes of the district, all strongly rural and 
uncompromisingly Democratic. The overall Democratic 
orientation of the district was illustrated bythe failure of 
Republican candidates for the House or Senate to run 
strong races in 1952, 1956 or 1960. In the face of Repub- 
lican opposition Brooks won with 68.1 percent of the vote 
in 1956 and 74.2 percent (48,256 to 16,827, a 31,459 vote 
plurality) in 1960, 

Republicans feel they have a ‘‘now or never’’ oppor- 


tunity to crack the monolithic Democratic orientation of 
Louisiana, and are going all-out to elect Lyons, their 
most prestigious candidate in years, with liberal financ- 
ing, Organization and manpower. But the normal vast 
preponderance of Democratic votes in the district still 
leave Waggonner a clear favorite -- though his winning 
margin will doubtless fall well below Brooks’ pluralities 
in recent years. 


STEVENSON REJECTS SENATE BID 


Adlai E, Stevenson, U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Dec. 5 said he had decided to reject an invita- 
tion from Chicago Mayor Richard J. Daley (D) to be the 
Democratic candidate for the U.S.Senate against Senate 
Minority Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen (R III.) in 
1962. Stevenson had revealed, following a Dec, 2 talk at 
the White House with President Kennedy, that Daley had 
asked him to make the race and that he was considering 
it. In his Dec, 5 statement, Stevenson said, ‘‘In recent 
conferences, the President has greatly reinforced my view 
that I can best serve him and the country in the field of 
foreign policy.’’ President Kennedy, in a Dec. 5 state- 
ment, said he was ‘‘delighted at Gov. Stevenson’s deci- 
sion. I expressed to him this weekend my emphatic 
hope that he would continue at the United Nations and 
play an expanding role in the making and execution of 
our foreign policy.’’ Some reports indicated Stevenson 
had never seriously considered leaving the U.N, job but 
had savored the invitation to run from Daley, with whom 
he has often been at odds politically. Other observers 
doubted whether Daley would have broached the possibility 
of the Senate candidacy to Stevenson without prior White 
House approval. 

Asked Dec. 5 whether he would consider running 
himself, Daley said, ‘‘I’m not a candidate -- definitely, 
emphatically and positively. The Democratic party has 
many fine candidates.’’ Among names mentioned: State 
House Speaker Paul Powell, who has said he would not 
run without Daley’s support; Lt. Gov. Samuel H, Shapiro, 
who could run without sacrificing his present office since 
his term goes to 1965; Arnold H. Maremont, Chicago 
industrialist; Draper Daniels, advertising executive and 
former Lake County Democratic chairman; and State 
Rep. Paul Simon of Madison County. 


ILLINOIS REDISTRICTING 


Gov. Otto Kerner (D) Nov. 30 signed the state’s new 
Congressional redistricting bill into law but said that two 
unincorporated areas of Stickney Township in Cook 
County, with populations of 2,681 and 22 persons respec- 
tively, had been inadvertently omitted from the map. 
Plans were started for a mandamus suit, to be rushed 
before the Illinois Supreme Court, contending that the 
intent of the General Assembly had been to include the 
areas in the 6th District, represented by Thomas J. 
O’Brien (D). A similar situation occurred when areas of 
Stickney Township were omitted from a 1947 redistricting 
law and the Supreme Court quickly issued a ruling that 
the Legislature had intended to include the areas. 
(Weekly Report p. 1910) 
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MINNESOTA REDISTRICTING 


Informal subcommittees of Senate and House redis- 
tricting committees Dec, 2 reached agreement onacom- 
promise Congressional redistricting bill in Minnesota. 
Gov. Elmer L, Andersen (R) is expected tocall a Dec, 18 
special session of the Legislature to approve the plan, 
which would: 

@ Create Safe Republican districts for incumbents 
Albert H, Quie and Ancher Nelsen. 

® Create Safe Democratic districts for incumbents 
Joseph E, Karth and John A, Blatnik. 

@ Create a Doubtful district in which either H. Carl 
Andersen (R) or Fred Marshall (D) would be eliminated. 

® Create a district of Anoka County and suburban 
Hennepin County (Minneapolis Area), Doubtful to Leaning 
Republican in political complexion, with Clark MacGregor 
(R) the incumbent. 

@ Make one district of the city of Minneapolis, with 
Walter H. Judd (R) the incumbent. With Judd running, 
the district would be Doubtful; with another Republican 
nominee, Leaning Democratic. 

® Create a Doubtful district with Odin Langen (R) the 
incumbent. 

Current balance in the Minnesota delegation: 6 
Republicans, 3 Democrats. Likely long-term effect of 
the redistricting: 4 Republicans, 4 Democrats. 


ALABAMA REDISTRICTING 


Alabama’s ‘‘nine-eight’’ Congressional election law, 
enacted by the Legislature Sept. 15 after it had failed to 
agree on a redistricting law, Nov. 28 was declared un- 
constitutional by Circuit Judge Joseph M. Hocklander in 
Mobile. Hocklander’s ruling was based on technical 
points concerning the use of paper ballots and the time 
which would elapse between the first and second pri- 
maries. State observers believed the Hocklander ruling 
would either be appealed to the state Supreme Court 
and overruled, or the Democratic State Executive Com- 
mittee could issue regulations removing bars to putting 
the new law into effect. (Weekly Report p. 1635) 


NEW NEW HAMPSHIRE SENATOR 


Gov. Wesley Powell (R) Dec. 7 named State Attorney 
General Maurice J. Murphy Jr. (R), 34, to succeed to 
the Senate seat of the late Styles Bridges (R). Murphy, an 
attorney from Portsmouth, is a conservative and a poli- 
tical protege of Powell’s. In a Dec. 6 news conference 
Powell had said he would not run for the Senate seat 
himself in November 1962 to fill out the term through 
1966 and that the man he appointed would be free to run. 
If Murphy chooses to run, he may well face primary oppo- 
sition from Rep. Perkins Bass (R 2nd District - West). 
(Weekly Report p. 1909) 


BUTLER RETIREMENT 


Sen. John Marshall Butler (R Md.) Dec, 7 announced 
he would not seek a third term in1962 because of ‘‘com- 
pelling personal reasons.’’ He did not elaborate, Butler’s 
announcement came as a complete surprise since he had 
announced Dec. 6, 1960 that he would run again in 1962. 

Rep. Daniel B. Brewster (D Md. 2nd District-North 
Baltimore Suburbs) Dec. 4 filed for the Democratic 
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nomination for the U.S, Senate seat held by Butler. Brews- 
ter will run ona slate including Gov. J, Millard Tawes (D), 
Attorney General Thomas B, Finan (D) and Comptroller 
Louis L. Goldstein (D), all seeking re-election. Brews- 
ter’s primary opponents for the Senate nomination will 
be Delegate Blair Lee III (D Montgomery County) and 
Elbert M. Byrd Jr. (D), a University of Maryland 
professor. (Weekly Report p. 1896) 


ROMNEY CONSIDERS MICHIGAN RACE 


George Romney, president of the American Motors 
Corporation, Dec. 4 said he was considering whether or 
not to seek the Michigan Republican gubernatorial nomin- 
ation in 1962. He said he would make known his decision 
by Feb. 10, three days after his corporation’s annual 
meeting. 

Speaking at a press conference, Romney said that an 
‘active candidate should not enjoy his usual corporation 
prerogatives and an elected Governor of the state must 
sever his corporate responsibilities,”’ 

Romney has been widely mentioned as a possible 
dark-horse candidate for the Republican Presidential 
nomination in 1964, 

The incumbent Governor, John B. Swainson (D), 
is expected to be a candidate for reelection. 


Romney Biography 


George Romney, 54, first came into national promin- 
ence as the leader of the trend toward ‘‘compact’’ 
atuomobiles in conjunction with his position as president 
of the American Motors Corporation. His application 
of the concept of smaller, more functional cars brought 
American motors from a position of financial difficulty 
to its current position of direct competition with the 
three largest automotive corporations in the country. 

In his first try for elective public office, Romney 
was elected Sept. 12 as a Republican delegate to the 
Michigan Constitutional Convention. (Weekly Report p. 
1592) He is also chairman of the Detroit Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee on School Needs and the non-partisan 
Citizens for Michigan committee. 

Romney was born July 8, 1907, in Chihuahua, Mexico, 
of American parents. He attended the Latter Day Saints 
University from 1922 to 1926; the University of Utah in 
1929; and George Washington University in Washington, 
D.C, in 1929-30, 

Romney was a missionary to Scotland and England in 
1927-28 for the Church of Latter Day Saints (Mormon). 
He then served as a tariff specialist in the office of 
ex-Sen. David I, Walsh (D Mass. 1919-25; 1926-1947). 
In 1930, Romney took a job with the Aluminum Company 
of America, and served as its Washington representative 
from 1932 to 1938. He was general manager of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association from 1942 to 1948, 
when he joined the Nash-Kelvinator Corp. After a merger 
with the Hudson Motor Car Corp. in 1954, the Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp. became known as the American Motors 
Corp. Romney was a Nash vice president in 1950; 
executive vice president in 1953; and became Chairman, 
president and general manager of the American Motors 
Corp. in 1954. 

He married the former Lenore LaFount, a stage and 
screen actress, July 2, 1931. They have two sons and 
two daughters. 
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Pressures On Congress 








FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


The Council of Chief State School Officers Nov. 10 
at its annual convention recommended a ‘‘substantial 
infusion’’ of federal funds at all levels of education, but 
administered in such a way that once allotted to the states 
it ‘‘should lose its federal identity’’ and become, in effect, 
additional state revenue. This approach would eliminate 
any danger of federal control of education, it said. 

The Brookings Institution, a private research organ- 
ization in Washington, Nov. 13 said that federal aid to 
higher education should be increased, Existing programs, 
it said, should be expanded and placed on a long-term 
basis. (Weekly Report p. 1876.) 


MEDICAL CARE FOR AGED 


The American Public Health Assn. Nov. 15 at its 
annual convention in Detroit adopted a resolution approv- 
ing the financing of medical care programs for the aged 
through the Social Security System. 

The APHA resolution said the organization would 
support federal medical care proposals which excluded 
the means test for eligibility and provided service on a 
‘‘paid-up basis without additional fees or payments.... 
in institutions, out-patient departments and organized 
home care programs,’’ (Weekly Report p. 1811) 

On the same day, more than 6,000 elderly persons met 
in Detroit to organize a local chapter of the National 
Council of Senior Citizens for Health Care Through Social 


Security. 
GRANGE MEETING 


The National Grange Nov. 22 at the final session of 
its 10-day annual convention in Worcester, Mass., adopted 
a policy statement declaring that a basic requirement of 
a sound farm program was to increase the bargaining 
power of the farmer, and the Federal Government, it said, 
should be responsible for bringing about the increase. 

The statement said it was the role of the Federal 
Government to ‘‘develop marketing agreements and 
orders and other devices to strengthen producer bargain- 
ing programs’’ and to make it economically attractive 
for farmers to institute good farm management and 
conservation practices, 

The convention also adopted resolutions recommend- 
ing the following: 

@ Restoration of democratic control of labor unions. 

@ Prohibition of strikes on public carriers. 

@ Support of a properly administered nuclear test ban 
as the ‘‘first step toward eventual total disarmament by 
all nations.”’ 

@ Improved watershed protection and flood control 
programs. 

® Wage adjustments to insure increased productivity. 

® Tariff protection for livestock producers. 

® Increased federal appropriations for agricultural 
research, 

The convention opposed the abolition of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, further restrictions 
on the employment of children in agriculture and reduc- 
tions in cotton price supports in 1962, 


At the opening session of the convention Nov. 13, 
Grange Master Herschel D, Newsom said farmers needed 
a program which would give them an adequate income 
from the sale of their products, not from federal aid. 
(Weekly Report p. 1876) 


FARM BUREAU 


American Farm Bureau Federation President 
Charles B, Shuman Nov, 27 said the nation was threatened 
by a new inflation for which the ‘‘growing crush of 
federal spending’’ was responsible. Citizens who accept 
federal aid as well as those who originate the programs 
were responsible for the additional spending, Shuman said. 
He urged that all citizens write their representatives in 
Congress to push for a reduction in federal spending. 
The statement was made in an editorial in the Bureau’s 
magazine, The Nation’s Agriculture, 

In a Nov. 14 speech in Binghamton, N.Y., Shuman 
said the threatening inflation primarily would hurt the 
farmers. He said that federal price-support programs 
had contributed to the inflation and that one program -- 
for feed grains -- had been a ‘‘cosily failure.’’ 

Iowa Farm Bureau Federation President E, Howard 
Hill Nov. 14 said that a Bureau proposal for a land retire- 
ment program would bring ‘‘agricultural production in line 
with current demand, rather than just one or two pro- 
ducts.’’ He said the proposal, which would require a 
$1.5 billion annual federal expenditure, would be a 
bargain compared with the existing emergency feed grain 
program. 








Lobbyist Registrations 


Seventeen new registration filed under the Federal 
Regulation of lobbying Act were made public Oct. 13 
1961-Nov. 27, 1961. (For earlier registrations, see 
Weekly Report p. 1769). 

Registrations are listed by category (with employers 
listed alphabetically): Business, Citizens, Farm, Foreign, 
Individuals, Labor, Military and Veterans Groups, and 
Professional. Where certain information is not listed 
(such as legislative interest or compensation), the inform- 
ation was not file d by the Registrant. 


Business Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 

532 Shoreham Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Registrant -- ROY BATTLES, 532 Shoreham Bldg., 
Washington, D.C, Filed 10/24/61. 

Previous Registrations -- The National Grange (1952 
Almanac p. 449). 

Battles was the sixth individual to gegister in the 
employ of Clear Channel Broadcasting Service since 1948. 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT -- CORN STARCH IN- 
DUSTRY COMMITTEE, 1625 K St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Filed 10/30/61. 
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Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislation which might 
affect, directly or indirectly, the manufacture and sale 
of corn and wheat starches and their coproducts.”’ 

2. Registrant -- JOHN D. CONNER, 1625 K St, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Filed 10/30/61. 

3. Registrant -- JAMES H, FRENCH, 1625 K St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Filed 10/30/61. 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT -- MOTOR COMMERCE 
ASSN. INC., 4004 Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. Filed 
11/21/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislation affecting per- 
sons entitled to engage in interstate transportation 
without being subject to economic regulation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and persons using such 
service,”’ 


@ EMPLOYER -- National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, 1710 H St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Registrant -- JOE LESTER HOWELL, 4458 Kinder 
Drive, Jackson, Miss. Filed 10/25/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘In favor of HR 6659 (a bill 
to equalize the taxation of insurance companies, other 
than life insurance companies).”’ 

Previous Registrations -- Howell was the eleventh 
individual to register in the employ of the National 
Committee for Insurance Taxation since 1955. 


@ EMPLOYER -- National Coordinating Committee For 
Export Credit Guarantee, 1 Liberty St., New York5, N.Y. 
Registrant -- SURREY, KARASIK, GOULD AND 
EFRON, 1116 Woodward Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 
Filed 10/10/51. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Establishment of an export 
credit guarantee corporation under Federal Charter with 
Federal and private directors and private stockholders.’’ 

Compensation -- Service rendered as public service. 

Previous Registrations -- See Weekly Report p.1459. 

The firm of Surrey, Karasik, Gould and Efron was 
the second to register in the employ of the National 
Coordinating Committee this year. 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT -- NATIONAL ELEC- 
TRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSN., 610 Ring Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Filed 10/26/61. 

2. Registrant -- ROBERT L. HIGGINS, 610 Ring 
Bldg., Washington, D.C, Filed 10/26/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislation pertaining tothe 
construction industry.’’ 

Previous Registrations -- Higgins was the eighth 
individual to register in the employ of the National 
Electrical Contractors Assn. since 1947, 


@ EMPLOYER -- National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H St. N.W., Washington, D.C, 

Registrant -- WALTER HASTY Jr., 210 H St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C, Filed 10/11/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘All legislation affecting, 
directly or indirectly, the interests of limestone pro- 
ducers,”’ 

Compensation -- $600 yearly. 

Expenses -- $28 yearly. 

Previous Registrations -- Hasty was the third in- 
dividual to register in the employ of the National Lime- 
stone Institute Inc. since 1960. 


@ EMPLOYER -- National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Assn., 1343 L St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Registrant -- PHILLIP S, LEAHY, 1343 L St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C, Filed 10/25/61. 


@ EMPLOYER -- Northern Natural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge 
St., Omaha, Neb. 
Registrant -- RAYMOND M. BARNES, 305 Common- 
wealth Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. Filed 11/7/61. 
Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Anything affecting natural 
gas.”’ 


@ EMPLOYER -- Outdoor Power Equipment Institute, 
Inc., Mills Bldg., Washington, D.C, 
Registrant -- HAROLD K, HOWE, Mills Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Filed 10/31/61. 


Legislative Interest -- ‘‘All matters of interest to 
the outdoor power equipment industry.”’ 
Previous Registrations -- American Institute of 


Laundering (1947 Almanac p. 764); Lawn Mower Institute 
Inc. (1953 Almanac p. 594), 


Citizens’ Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- Americans For Democratic Action, 

1341 Conn. Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Registrant -- MICHAEL PADNOS, 1341 Conn. Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Filed 10/19/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘ All bills covered by conven- 
tion adopted platform.”’ 

Compensation -- $6,509 yearly. 

Expenses -- $1,500 yearly. 

Previous Registrations -- Padnos was the sixth 
individual to register in the employ of Americans For 
Democratic Action since 1947, 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT -- CANAL AUTHORITY 
FOR THE STATE OF FLORIDA, 720 Florida Title Bldg., 
Jacksonvile, Fla. Filed 10/20/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Potentially interested in all 
legislation affecting river and harbor works, flood con- 
trol and other water use, conservation and related 
subjects,”’ 


Labor Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- Communications Workers of America 

(AFL-CIO), 1925 K St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Registrant -- W.A, SMALLWOOD, 1925 K St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Filed 10/30/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislation affecting the 
interests of membership.’’ 

Previous Registrations -- Communications Workers 
of America (AFL-CIO) (1949 Almanac p. 857). 

Smallwood was the fifty-second individual to register 
in the employ of the Communications Workers of America 
since 1948, 


Professional Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- American Medical Assn., 535 Dearborn 

St., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Registrant -- AUBREY GATES, 535 Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Ill, Filed 11/8/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘All bills relating to health 
and welfare.”’ 

Compensation -- $200 monthly. 

Expenses -- $500 yearly. 

Previous Registrations -- Gates was the twentieth 
individual to register in the employ of the American 
Medical Assn. since 1946, 
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CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


The Week In Congress 





. Discipline in Congress, as measured by Members’ adherence 
Party Unity to the position of a majority of their parties on roll-call votes, 
is buffetted by ‘‘conservative’’ and ‘‘liberal’’ cross-currents, as well as regional 
differences. CQ found that a majority of Members of the Republican party opposed 
a majority of the Members of the Democratic party in Congress in 1961 on 58 
percent of the roll-call votes -- 62 percent in the Senate and 50 percent in the House. 
The average Republican Member voted with his party 72 percent of the time; the 


average Democrat voted with his party 71 percent of the time. (Page 1928) 


What’s Ahead 


PRESIDENT 

Dec. 16-17 -- President and Mrs. Kennedy will visit 
Venezuela and Colombia. 

Dec. 21-22 -- President Kennedy and Prime Minis- 
ter Harold Macmillan of Britain will meet in 
Bermuda to discuss the Berlin situation and 
international issues. 

Jan. 6, 1962 -- President Kennedy will address a 
birthday dinner honoring Ohio Governor Michael 
V. DiSalle in Columbus, Ohio. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Dec. 18-20 -- SMALL BUSINESS LEASING OF 
PRIME-QUALITY RETAILING, WHOLESALING 
AND INDUSTRIAL FLOOR SPACE IN SUB- 
URBAN SHOPPING AREAS, Senate Small Busi- 
ness, Subc. on Retailing, Distribution and Mark- 
eting Practices. 


POLITICAL EVENTS 

Dec. 16 -- ELECTION, 13th Texas Congressional 
District. 

Dec. 19 -- ELECTION, 4th Louisiana Congressional 
District. 

Dec. 23 -- ELECTION, 4th Texas Congressional 
District. 

Feb. 13, 1962 -- ELECTION, 14th Michigan Con- 
gressional District. 


OTHER EVENTS 

Dec. 9-13 -- NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSN., 
Food Sales Conference, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Dec. 10-14 -- AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDER- 
ATION, 43rd annual meeting, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dec. 15-16 -- JOINT COUNCIL TO IMPROVE THE 
HEALTH CARE OF THE AGED, second national 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Dec. 27-30 -- SPEECH ASSN, OF AMERICA, annual 
meeting, New York, N.Y. 

Jan. 7-11, 1962 -- NATIONAL RETAIL MERCHANTS 
Assn., 5lst annual convention, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, New York, N.Y. 














Threat to McCormack? 


There is considerable interest behind the 
possible candidacy of Rep. Albert Rains (D Ala.) 
for Speaker against the favorite, Rep. John W. 
McCormack (D Mass.), despite the near- 
certainty of McCormack’s selection by the House 
Democrats in January. Story and Fact Sheet 
examine and compare the voting records of the 
two men and describe the developments. (Page 








1933) 





Political Notes 


An important test of the Republican revival effort 
in the South comes in the Dec. 19 Louisiana 4th 
District Special House election, with both candidates 
campaigning on strong anti-Kennedy Administration 
platforms. Republicans are making an all-out effort, 
but the militantly segregationist Democrat is favored 
....In the Senate: Sen. John Marshall Butler (R Md.) 
changes plans, announces retirement at the end of 
1962. In New Hampshire, Atty. Gen. Maurice J. 
Murphy Jr. (R), a conservative, is appointed byGov. 
Powell to occupy seat of late Sen. Styles Bridges (R). 


Reciprocal Trade 


President Kennedy officially launched the Adminis- 
tration’s fight to revise, rather than renew, the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act, due to expire in June, 1962, 
and bound to provoke a major fight in Congress 
next year. Echoing earlier statements by high 
Administration officials, the President in two 
speeches hinted that he would ask for broader power 
to negotiate trade agreements with protection for 
industries hurt by increased imports, but did not 
spell out details. Meanwhile, two Congressional 
subcommittees -- one on each side of the issue but 
neither with jurisdiction over it -- held hearings. 
(Story p. 1935; text of President’s NAM speech, 
p. 1937) 
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